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THE NEW DUALISM: PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
PHYSICAL TERMS? 


HE metaphysical dualism of mental and material substances, 
bequeathed to us by tradition, has, in contemporary discus- 
sion, become transmuted into a linguistic distinction. The assump- 
tion that psychological terms can be sharply distinguished from 
physical terms supports a significant share of current analysis of 
the foundations of psychology, underlying physicalist as well as 
introspectionist approaches to a degree hardly appreciated. The 
present paper, judging this assumption to be no less dubious than 
its predecessor, criticizes some of its important varieties, and points 
up the need for a newer approach. 

The widespread introspectionist view maintains that psycho- 
logical terms involve privacy, in some sense, by their very mean- 
ings. Quotations from two writers will serve to illustrate this 
general position. In a paper of 1941,? Professor Lewis sets out to 


formulate as directly as possible the ordinary meaning of the term 
‘‘mind,’’ concluding, 


It is one such essential feature of what the word ‘‘mind’’ means that 
minds are private; that one’s own mind is something with which one is 
directly acquainted—nothing more so—but that the mind of another is some- 
thing which one is unable directly to inspect. [P. 226.] 


Behavioristic interpretations of mind are thus excluded by defini- 
tion. In an earlier article, Professor Lewis had already made 
it clear that the mind’s privacy is a consequence of the unavoidable 
character of ‘‘first-person’’ experience. Nevertheless, the existence 
of other minds is clearly meaningful, because it can be and is 
imagined : 

In the nature of the case, I cannot verify you as another center of ex- 


perience distinct from myself. Any verification which I might suppose myself 
to make would violate the hypothesis by being first-person experience. But 


1I am deeply indebted to Professor Nelson Goodman and to Mr. Sidney 
Morgenbesser for their valuable criticisms of this paper. The responsibility 
for error is, of course, exclusively my own. 

2 Lewis, C. I., ‘‘Some Logical Considerations concerning the Mental,’’ 
this JourRNaL, Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 225-233. 


8 Lewis, C. I., ‘‘Experience and Meaning,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XLITII (1934), pp. 125-146. - 
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there is nothing to which I can give more explicit empirical content than the 


supposition of a consciousness like mine connected with a body like my own. 
[P. 146.] 


A number of crucial questions may be raised concerning this 
view. If, as it appears to maintain, all experience is analytically 
‘‘first-person’’ experience, then is not the predicate ‘‘is first-person 
experience’’ empty, since it holds for all state-descriptions (in 
Carnap’s usage)? Does it not then merely represent a linguistic 
resolution concerning the universal applicability of this predicate 
to the term ‘‘experience’’? If, moreover, the unverifiability of 
other minds is a logical consequence of this resolution, is it not then 
equally empty? As for the criterion of imagination or supposi- 
tion, it is surely no reliable guide to empirical meaning ; ghosts and 
goblins, though eternally unverifiable, are yet vividly imaginable. 

The second quotation illustrating what is here called the in- 
trospectionist view is part of a recent statement by Dr. Pap: * 


It is logically possible for different individuals to perceive the same state 
of a physical object, but it is logically impossible for two individuals to 
observe the same mental state (‘‘same’’ in the sense of numerical identity, of 
course, not in the sense of exact similarity). In this sense, physical events 
are public and mental events are private. [P. 268.] 


It is obvious that an important decision is presupposed by Dr. 
Pap’s view, i.e., to deny ‘‘same’’ a conventional rule of application 
to mental events. In denying that perceived qualities are private, 


Dr. Pap himself makes explicit the conventional decision involved 
in both cases: 


They [perceived qualities] would be private only if it were self-con- 
tradictory to suppose that two observers may observe the same physical state 
or event; but such a supposition would be self-contradictory only if the word 
‘*game’’ in its reference to physical events, were assigned such a meaning that 
there could be no correct usage for it at all. [P. 270.] 


But surely such a proposal for distinguishing between mental and 
physical terms is not successful. The decision to set up conven- 
tional criteria for the application of ‘‘same’’ to mental states must 
be left open to the progress of psychological science rather than 
closed at the present immature stage of inquiry with the semblance 


of logical finality. As Professor Reichenbach has stated the rel- 
evant point,® 


The case of psychological comparisons may be considered as a special case 
of a general physical theorem. We cannot compare the length of a meter bar 


4Pap, Arthur, Elements of Analytic Philosophy, Macmillan, N. Y., 1949. 
5 Reichenbach, H., Experience and Prediction, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. 
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situated at one point to the length of another meter bar situated at another 
point. ... The indetermination in question . . . leads to the consequence that 
in such cases it is not a cognition which is to be demanded but a definition. . .. 


It is only when such a definition has been given that the question of sameness 
has a meaning. [P. 249.] 


Dr. Pap insists that a logical distinction among persons is not 
prejudicial to communication about psychology: ® 


In order for linguistic meaning to be communicable, it is not necessary 
that the communicating persons be acquainted with the same particulars 
denoted by the word; all that is presupposed is their acquaintance with the 
same kind of particulars, the universal connoted by the word. Thus, in order 
to understand what you mean by ‘‘red,’’ I need not have seen the same red 
patches or surfaces which you have seen; nor need this even be possible. All 
that is required is that I have seen red objects and am thus acquainted with 
the universal which the term ‘‘red’’ connotes. Similarly, in order to under- 


stand what you mean by ‘‘thinking,’’ I merely must have been thinking at 
times myself; I need not literally share your thinking. 


The similarity between the two cases seems, however, more ap- 
parent than real, upon reflection. There exist at least some shar- 
ings of red perceptions, but no sharings of psychological states, for 
Dr. Pap. It remains for him to prove that this difference is not 
crucial. 

Dr. Pap asserts that, ‘‘If I felt your own toothache, or thought 
your own thought, the pronouns ‘I’ and ‘you’ would refer to the 
same person. Hence to say that I cannot introspect your mental 
states is the same as saying that I am not you but myself’’ (p. 267). 
It is clear that he defines ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘you’’ in terms of what he takes 
to be mental activity rather than in terms of spatial position. A 
searching criticism of this definition of personal pronouns coupled 
with a logical distinction among selves is given by Schlick.’ This 
author denies the egocentric predicament entirely, in denying the 
pervasive ‘‘first-person’’ character of all experience. ‘‘To see that 
primitive experience is not first-person experience seems to me to 
be one of the most important steps which philosophy must take 
towards the clarification of its deepest problems’’ (p. 357). This 
quotation, however, is misleading if it gives the impression that 
Schlick is disputing an empirical point. His claim seems rather 
to be the meaninglessness of certain important sentences involving 
personal terms unless an empirical method of determination defines 
their application, hence unless not all experience is theoretically 
‘*first-person’’ experience. His argument proves highly important 
for the whole thesis under consideration. It may be concisely 


6 Pap, A., op. cit., p. 283. 


7 Schlick, M., ‘‘Meaning and Verification,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XLV (1936), pp. 339-369. 
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stated by reference to his five illustrative sentences (pp. 361-364) : 


‘*T feel pain only when the body M is hurt.”’’ . (P) 
“‘T can feel only my pain.’’ (Q) 
‘*T can feel somebody else’s pain as well as my own.’”’ (BR) 
‘*T can feel pain in other bodies as well as my own.’’ (8) 
“*T can feel only my pain.”’ (T) 


P expresses an empirical fact. @ may be regarded as equivalent 
to P, hence as an empirical assertion. If so, both P and Q would 
be falsified if I felt a pain also when Body O were hurt. The stated 
conditions of falsification incidentally guarantee the meaningful- 
ness of P and Q. Suppose, now, that they were thus falsified. FR 
would replace Q. In this case, Body M would lose its uniquely 
influential character as an empirical conditioner of all my percep- 
tions, and the temptation to interpret the world solipsistically (or 
in terms of first-person experience) would disappear. The asser- 
tion that, actually, P and Q are true is now seen as an empirically 
contingent assertion. The solipsist’s claim, however, is that the 
egocentric predicament is never, in principle, falsifiable. This 
claim means that he interprets Q not as equivalent to P, that is, he 
refuses to define the personal pronoun by reference to the Body M. 
He can not deny that P might indeed be falsified, as above described, 
but, in that eventuality, he would assert not R but rather 8S. He 
would, that is, not admit that he could feel another’s pain, but 
would maintain that he were feeling his pain in another’s body. 
To emphasize that any pain he felt was his pain, he would assert 
T. T, though worded identically with Q, signifies no longer an 
empirical proposition, but rather a logical tautology. The personal 
pronoun becomes in 7 an empty and superfluous term. Schlick con- 
cludes, ‘‘We infer that 7. . . is strictly meaningless. It does not 
say anything at all. . ., it just introduces a strange way of speak- 
ing. . . . Solipsism is nonsense, because its starting point, the 
egocentric predicament, is meaningless’’ (p. 365). 

If Schlick’s analysis is correct in its basic contention, as the 
present writer believes, then there is an empirical alternative to the 
distinction among key physical and psychological terms on the 
grounds of a defined privacy. However, Schlick’s analysis of per- 
sons in terms of spatial position can, in the opinion of the writer, 
be pushed much further, owing to the fact that his analysis (1) 
failed to eliminate all personal pronouns, and (2) did not spatialize 
psychological qualities as well as persons. The first question to be 
asked is regarding the meaning of ‘‘I’’ in sentences P and Q, which 
Schlick takes as empirically meaningful. If this pronoun is simply 
eliminated, in order to avoid superempirical connotation, then P 
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becomes, ‘‘There is pain only when the Body M is hurt,’’ and Q 
becomes, ‘‘There is only my pain.’’ But these propositions are un- 
satisfactory precisely because the function fulfilled by the ‘‘I’’ is 
lacking, i.e., the distinction among persons. When Body M is hurt, 
it is not true that there is pain unqualifiedly. There is pain for me, 
but it is not true that there is pain for anyone else. On the other 
hand, it is not true that there is pain only when the Body M is 
hurt—there is pain when any body is hurt. Suppose, then, that 
we take ‘‘I’’ to mean ‘‘Body M,’’ and translate, ‘‘Body M feels 
pain only when Body M is hurt.’’ At this point, we ask how ‘‘ Body 
‘M feels pain’’ may be verified. If simply by the perception of a 
distinctive quality or set of qualities, without spatial qualification, 
then the term ‘‘Body M’’ in the sentence ‘‘Body M feels pain’’ be- 
comes empty. For suppose that pain follows upon hurt to Body 
O, in a situation in which we would normally say, ‘‘Body O feels 
pain.’’ If, however, the perception of a distinctive quality or set of 
qualities at any space region verifies ‘‘Body M feels pain,’’ then we 
would have to give up our normal expression and substitute ‘‘ Body 
M feels pain when Body 0O is hurt.’’ In this contingency, ‘‘Body 
M’’ will have taken on all the characteristics of the troublesome 
personal pronoun, even its emptiness, for it is universally the sub- 
ject of all pain propositions, and private in principle, for we now 
have no way of determining ‘‘Body O feels pain.’’ Suppose 
‘‘Body M feels pain’’ means ‘‘Body M is hurt.’’ This would not 
do, for it would make P and Q tautologous. The situation seems to 
require spatial localization for pain. This localization would both 
enable elimination of all personal pronouns, including ‘‘I,’’ and - 
would enable a distinction between the pain of Body M and the 
pain of Body O as being differently localized in space; ‘‘Body M 
feels pain’’ is not now simply verified by the perception of a distinc- 
tive quality or set of qualities, but only by that set as spatially 
localized in a particular region. If Body M could confirm, by 
means of a conventional method of determination (for instance, by 
the transfer of Body O’s nerves to his body) the existence of a pain 
within the space occupied by Body O, then the privacy of psycho- 
logical qualities would be overcome. 

Conventions are, of course, presupposed with spatial localiza- 
tion to enable determination of psychological qualities at other 
space-time positions, and the comparison of two such qualities at 
different space-time positions. These conventions are, however, 
strictly analogous to the conventions for the determination of a 
length at a different space-time position, and for the comparison 
of two different lengths. So-called psychological qualities, if 
treated in this way, are as public and objective as any other quali- 
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ties. It is the merit of Professor Reichenbach to have stressed this 
important point. He holds that the misinterpretation of intro- 
spection as the awareness of non-spatial entities results from the 
misunderstanding of stimuli located within our own bodies. Simple 
psychological qualities reveal this character in that they are per- 
ceived as spatially localized. But Reichenbach extends this analy- 
sis to higher psychical phenomena as well. ‘‘Joy, grief, love, hatred, 
etc., are abstracta, complexes of elementary phenomena which are 
‘bodily feelings.’’’ The elements have spatial localization, either 
in special parts of the body, or all over the body. The complex, 
however, may be defined spatially or non-spatially, and the matter 
is decided by convention. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the Vienna Circle, of 
which Schlick was a member, avoids the assumption of a sharp 
distinction between the class of ‘‘psychological’’ and the class of 
‘‘physical’’ terms. Indeed, the early common approach of the 
members of the Circle involved a transposition of the traditional 
mind-matter dualism into the realm of syntax, and a semiotic 
treatment of the consequent relationships. In so far, indeed, as 
early physicalism-behaviorism was intended to eliminate intro- 
spective terms from psychology as unsuited for scientific com- 
municability, it may be said to have shared a fundamental claim 
with introspectionism, i.e., the claim that psychological statements 
as ordinarily intended involve reference to a private meaning. 
While introspectionism, however, enjoyed this alleged state of af- 
fairs, physicalism-behaviorism decried it, and wished to substitute 
reaction terminology as the sole legitimate psychological language. 
Both avoided the alternative formulation, supported in the present 
paper, according to which psychological statements do indeed ex- 
press more than behavioral-reaction meaning, but yet remain public 
and objective, if conventional determination is allowed. 

Criticism of early physicalism has generally attacked the thesis 
that the class of psychological terms is exhaustively translatable 
into the class of physical terms. But the prior assumption that 
two classes of terms can be distinguished at all has rather been taken 
for granted. Consideration of one of Professor Hempel’s papers 
will illustrate some important points. He says, 


All psychological statements which are meaningful, that is to say, which 
are in principle verifiable, are translatable into propositions which do not 


8 Hempel, C. G., “‘ The Logical Analysis of Psychology,’’ 1935, included 
in Readings in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Feigl, H., and Sellars, W., Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, N. Y., 1949, pp. 373-384. Professor Hempel now con- 
siders the thesis of translatability as too restrictive and desires to replace it 
by reducibility, to be discussed further. 
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involve psychological concepts, but only the concepts of physics. The prop- 
ositions of psychology are consequently physicalistic propositions. Psychology 
is an integral part of physics. [P. 378.] 


The first point to be noted about this passage is that it presupposes 
a distinction between psychological and physical concepts. Sec- 
ondly, it should be remarked that the passage may be construed in 
at least two different ways: (A) It might be taken as a definition 
of psychological meaningfulness in terms of translatability into 
physical concepts, in which case it would indeed follow, by defini- 
tion, that psychology (as a set of meaningful statements) is an 
integral part of physics; (B) It might be taken as an assertion that 
psychological statements which are meaningful by independent 
criteria, are, as a matter of fact, also translatable into physical 
propositions. If it could be shown that some psychological state- 
ments ordinarily considered meaningful are nevertheless not trans- 
latable into physical propositions, then a serious inadequacy in the 
definition of psychological meaningfulness under interpretation 
(A) would be exposed. If, in addition, it could be shown that a 
psychological statement, meaningful by the independent criteria 
of interpretation (B) were not translatable into a physical proposi- 
tion or set of physical propositions, then the factual assertion of 
(B) would be falsified. If only the latter falsification of the as- 
sertion in (B) were accomplished, this would in itself also con- 
stitute criticism of the definition in (A). Hence, it is to the asser- 
tion of (B) that attention is now directed. 

Having asserted that ‘‘the meaning of a proposition is estab- 
lished by the conditions of its verification,’’ Professor Hempel ex- 
amines the proposition ‘‘Paul has a toothache,’’ and some of its 
test sentences, referring to these conditions of its verification, e.g., 
‘‘Paul weeps and makes gestures of such and such kinds,’’ ‘‘ At 
the question, ‘What is the matter?’ Paul utters the words, ‘I have 
a toothache,’ ’’ ‘‘Closer examination reveals a decayed tooth with 
exposed pulp,’’ etc., etc. Observing that all these test sentences 
are physical in reference, Professor Hempel concludes, 

It [the original proposition] can be re-translated without loss of content into 
a proposition which no longer involves the term ‘‘pain,’’ but only physical 
concepts. Our analysis has consequently established that a certain proposi- 


tion belonging to psychology has the same content as a proposition belonging 
to physics. [Pp. 377-378.] 


Upon closer examination, however, it appears that Professor 
Hempel has excluded test sentences which would be obviously rel- 
evant for Paul himself, i.e., ‘‘My tooth is pervaded by sensation x 
which has a similarity-relation to remembered sensations which con- 
stitute my criterion for the correct application of the term ‘pain’ ’’ 
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He thus appears to prove the thesis of translatability by omit- 
ting crucial cases. This omission seems a refutation of the em- 
pirical evidence for translatability as illustrated by Professor 
Hempel. How might it be countered on his premises in this article? 
It might be claimed that the omitted test-sentence is itself ‘‘ phys- 
ical,’’ or else that it is illegitimate in some way, presumably un- 
verifiable. If the latter claim were made, then, again no criteria 
‘are given for distinguishing between this test-sentence and anal- 
ogous test-sentences, undeniably acceptable, in the natural sciences. 
If the former claim were made (as seems historically unlikely), 
then what is the meaning of the term ‘‘physical’’ in the phrase 
‘‘physical test-sentence’’? If nothing is excluded by it, could the 
physicalist movement be, with equal justification, called the ‘‘ psy- 
chologist movement’’? In sum, the crucial assumption here, as 
before, is the distinguishability of the set of psychological terms 
from the set of physical terms. Abolish this distinction, and the 
question of translatability loses point. 

The attempt has been widespread in current discussion to set 
up the distinction between psychological and physical terms on 
the basis of degree of immediacy or communicability. As an il- 
lustration of this general approach, Professor Feigl’s early paper ° 
may be examined. The psychological language is apparently taken 
by him to be the language of data, pre-analytic, and non-spatio- 
temporal. Physical language is a ‘‘language of constructs’’ con- 
cerning events in a spatio-temporal order. ‘‘The psychological lan- 
guage represents the extreme of immediacy and the physical lan- 
guage marks the first level of an intersubjective order.’’ Yet each 
language is translatable into the other. 

It seems clear, at the outset, that the proposed distinction does 
not distinguish between the sentences empirically found in the 
sciences of psychology and physics. The tranlations of sentences 
in the science of physics into data-language are hardly included in 
psychological science, nor is the science of psychology written purely 
in the language of data. The distinction offered by Professor 
Feig] seems unrelated to the empirical distinction among the special 
sciences under consideration. But other, more serious questions 
present themselves. Is any data-language non-spatio-temporal, let 
alone one into which the empirical sentences of physics are trans- 
latable? To use Carnap’s example of a ‘‘ physical object assertion”’ 
and one of its test-sentences: ?° 


® Feigl, H., ‘‘ Logical Analysis of the Psychophysical Problem,’’ Philosophy 
of Science, Vol. I (1934), pp. 420-445. 

10Carnap, R., ‘‘ Testability and Meaning,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
3 (1936), pp. 419-471; Vol. 4 (1937), pp. 1-40. 
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1) On May 6, 1935, at 4 P.M., there is a round black table in my room. 

2a) If on May —somebody is in my room and looks in such and such 
direction, he has a visual perception of such and such a kind. [P. 
464.] 


would (2a) be a test of (1) without the spatio-temporal reference? 
According to Professor Feig], 


the advantage of the language of data is its universality: every verifiable 
or falsifiable proposition is expressible in it. But this is combined with a 
grave disadvantage: its subjectivity. It is the language that I understand, 
. . . the intersubjective language is of course the language of the spatio- 
temporal world, the physical language. . . . Physical language is not only 
translatable into the language of data but also vice versa. [Pp. 433-434, 
435.] 


If space-time assertions can not be expressed in the data-lan- 
guage, then not every physical proposition is expressible in it; if 
such assertions can be expressed in the data-language, in what 
way is it more subjective than the physical language? To say it 
is the language that J understand is surely vague. If the distinc- 
tion among persons can be made out in the data-language as well 
as in the physical language, then clearly there is no difference in 
the mode of verifying another’s understanding of this language 
in both cases. If the difference among persons can not be expressed 
in the data-language, then some physical sentences are not ex- 
pressible in the data-language. 

The relation of the two languages in reference to verification 
seems also beset with difficulties. Professor Feigl writes, ‘‘If psy- 
chology is to be communicable, . . . its assertions must be expres- 
sible in physical language. . . . If physics is to be verifiable, its 
assertions must be expressible in the language of data’’ (p. 442). 
It follows that since the language of data is incommunicable, veri- 
fiability is inescapably private. Add to this the further assertion 
that the language of data contains ‘‘nothing that in principle 
would escape intersubjective verification,’’ and the meaning of the 
total set of statements remains apparently unclear. 

Some of the points made against the proposal of a distinction 
on the basis of degree of immediacy hold equally against any pro- 
posal of a distinction on the basis of fundamental methods of ob- 
servation, measurement, and control. A consideration of Schlick’s 
proposal might be instructive in this regard. For Schlick,™ 

Physical properties are measurable properties. ... Every measurement 


springs from a counting and can in the last analysis always be traced to a 
numbering of ‘‘coincidences,’’ where by a coincidence is to be understood the 


11 Schlick, M., ‘*On the Relation between Psychological and Physical 
Concepts,’’ 1935, included in Feigl, H., and Sellars, W., op. cit., pp. 393-407. 
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spatial coming together of two previously separated singularities of the visual 
or tactual fields. . . . In general objectivity obtains only for these physical 
properties which are tested by means of coincidences. [Pp. 396, 397.] 


Schlick believes, with Eddington, that physics is a kind of 
geometry, albeit empirical geometry: 


One may be tempted to say that this makes sense [coincidences as criteria 
of physical assertions and their objectivity] only if the coinciding items are 
specified, and that the propositions are incomplete without this addition. But 
closer examination shows that such specifications (which indeed must be made) 
refer us back to propositions concerning other coincidences. [P. 398.] 


On the other hand, 


How exactly do we build our ‘‘psychological’’ concepts? Whereas the 
physical language gives formulation to events in their extensive spatial-temporal 
relationships, the psychologist brings them together from quite a different 


point of view, namely, in accordance with their ‘‘intensive similarity.’’ [P. 
402.) 


As with Professor Feigl’s proposal, so here, the proposed distinc- 
tion is one in levels of language or measurement operative in all 
sciences rather than a distinction between psychology and physics. 
Certainly the measurements carried out in some branches of physio- 
logical psychology, for instance, are indistinguishable in principle 
from measurements in any field of science. On the other hand, if 
Eddington were right, and physicists did not group events at all 
in their ‘‘intensive similarity,’’ then hopeless circularity would be 
the result. This circularity becomes explicit in a remarkable pas- 
sage from the same article of Schlick’s. Having been forced to 
include the terms ‘‘ visual coincidence’’ and ‘‘tactual coincidence’’ 
in the list of ‘‘ psychological concepts,’’ he continues, 


If this strikes one as paradoxical . . . then he is far removed from an 
understanding of the relation between physical and psychological concepts. 
... If for example, I dream that I am playing billiards, I see the balls come 
together in such a way that at certain points on their surfaces there occur 
coincidences which cannot, however (in this case) be used to construct a 
physical or objective space. For they are only dream-events. . . . they do 
not have the intersubjectivity which distinguishes the coincidences observed in 
real life. Indeed, the difference from an actual billiard game consists exactly 
in the fact that the coincidences of the dream are not suited to the construction 
of an inter-subjective space, whereas the coincidences of normal life fit in a 
direct and easy way into the system of physical space and natural law. Thus, 
it is not the coincidences as such, which constitute the ‘‘ physical world,’’ 
rather it is their incorporation into a certain system (the system of objective 
space) which makes possible the formation of physical concepts. [P. 403.] 


But what is it that determines the objectivity of a particular 
system of ‘‘ physical space and natural law’’? Surely not its phys- 
ical character, determined by coincidences. Nor is it its legal form, 
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for Schlick assures us that ‘‘between the ‘coincidences’ and all 
other events, there can be found systematic relationships, such that 
to every difference in any. of the other events, there corresponds a 
determinate difference in the coincidences’’ (p. 400). Thus, even 
‘‘psychological’’ terms appear in legal statements without losing 
their ‘‘psychological’’ character. The criterion of the ‘‘psycho- 
logical’’ has again eluded us. 

The latter point makes it clear, in addition, that, for Schlick, 
whatever intersubjectivity the coincidences possess is theirs ap- 
parently by virtue of laws which are themselves unverifiable inter- 
subjectively. The same seems true of Professor Carnap’s early 
views as reported by Professor Nagel.1? According to this source, 
Carnap held that the physical language is 


roughly defined as a language containing statements asserting quantitative 
relations between spatio-temporal objects, and which is continuous with and 
a refinement upon the language of everyday practice. So-called qualitative 
statements, involving qualitative specifications of spatio-temporal objects, are 
not excluded from this language. [P. 39.] 


As to the question how the ‘‘ psychical quality’’ denoted by a psy- 
chological term may be verified by a community of observers who 
have only behavior as evidence, Professor Carnap’s reply is re- 
ported by Nagel to have been, 


If we distinguish anger as a psychical quality from anger as physical behavior, 
then ‘‘anger’’ (as psychical) occurs in sentences . . . whose syntax is different 
from the sentences . . . which contain ‘‘anger’’ (as physical behavior)... . 
Nevertheless, in virtue of the empirical law ‘‘ A person who is angry (psychical) 
is also angry (physical),’’ the two sentences ‘‘Smith is angry’’ (physical) 
and ‘‘I (Smith) am angry (psychical)’’ are equipollent. Their logical con- 
tent, in virtue of the empirical law of nature, is therefore the same, and they 
have the same verifiable meaning, both for us and for Smith himself. [P. 42.] 


But to make the verifiability of anger (psychical) contingent 
upon its lawful connection with anger (physical) is only to raise 
new questions concerning the verifiability of the law. The law 
has not now the same intersubjectively verifiable meaning both for 
Smith and for us. This criticism, leveled by Kaufmann * against 
Carnap’s theory of reduction, to be discussed later, is really inap- 
plicable in that context. But it seems to have force here. As 
Kaufmann puts it, 


The laws that Carnap. . . . presupposes permit the transition from in- 
trospective to physical data. It is these very laws that warrant the substitu- 


12 Nagel, E., ‘‘Impressions and Appraisals of Analytic Philosophy in 
Europe,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 5-24, 29-53. 

18 Kaufmann, F., Methodology of .the Social Sciences, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1944. 
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tion of the physical term ... for the psychological term. But the laws contain 
the very term that is to be eliminated. [P. 156.] 


Here, as elsewhere, the class of psychological terms is assumed 
to be distinct from physical terms, and the attempt is made to 
bridge the gap by demonstrating that the subjective psychological 
language is equipollent with the more objective physical language. 
Deny the assumption and the bridge becomes superfluous. The 
problem of controlling predications of so-called ‘‘psychological’’ 
qualities is seen to be one with the problem of controlling predica- 
tions of any qualities in any domain of inquiry. 

Through the work of Professor Carnap,™* the early physicalist 
thesis of translatability has been supplanted by that of reducibility, 
in a development which has considerably refined the whole problem 


under consideration. A reduction statement is described by Carnap 
as follows: * 


If now a certain term z is such that the conditions for its application can 
be formulated with the help of the terms y, 2, etc., we call such a formulation 
a reduction statement for x in terms of y, 2, etc., and we call 2 reducible to 
y, 2, ete. [P. 49.] 


A definition is the simplest form of a reduction statement, but 
most reduction statements are, according to Carnap, not simple 
definitions, or equivalence statements, but conditional definitions 
of the form, ‘‘If..., then: ... is equivalent to. . .’? The important 
point about reducibility (henceforth ‘‘reducibility’’ is used synon- 
ymously with ‘‘conditional definition’’ as just explained) is that, 
unlike simple definition, it does not eliminate the reduced term, 
since it does not exhaust its meaning. 

- Discussing the reduction of the scientific language to observable 
predicates, Carnap defines ‘‘observable’’: 


A predicate ‘‘P’’ of a language L is called observable for an organism 
(e.g., a person) N, if, for suitable arguments, e.g., ‘‘b,’’ N is able under 
suitable circumstances to come to a decision with the help of few observations 
about a full sentence, say ‘‘P(b),’’ ie., to a confirmation of either ‘‘P(b)’’ 


or ‘‘not P(b)’’ of such a high degree that he will either accept or reject 
6s P(b). 9916 : 


Observable predicates may now serve as the basis for the reduc- 
tion of the whole scientific language. However, there may be 
several mutually exclusive bases: 


14Carnap, R., op. cit., and also ‘‘ Logical Foundations of the Unity of 
Science,’’ International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I, 1, 1938. 

15 Carnap, R., ibid. 

16 Carnap, R., ‘‘ Testability and Meaning,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 3 
(1936), pp. 454-455. 
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In former explanations of physicalism we used to refer to the physical 
language as a basis for the whole language of science. It now seems to me 
that what we really had in mind as such a basis was rather the thing-language 
[that language which we use in every-day life in speaking about the perceptible 


things surrounding us], or, even more narrowly, the observable predicates of 
the thing-language.17 


But there are much narrower bases than even this. Suppose 
L to be the physical language. Then one predicate could be shown ; 
to be sufficient for the reduction of L, i.e., ‘‘bright,’’ ‘‘solid,’’ since, . 


in terms of each of these, tests for any physical character could be 
made. But, 


this result cannot at all be anticipated a priori; neither the fact of the 
existence of so small sufficient bases nor the fact that just the predicates 
mentioned are sufficient, is a logical necessity. Reducibility depends upon the 


validity of certain universal sentences, and hence upon the system of physical 
laws.18 


It should be noted at this point that, in Professor Carnap’s 
conception, physicalism rests upon empirical considerations. To 
assert ‘‘psychologism,’’ one would need laws connecting observable 
psychological predicates with other predicates. Nor would this be 
inconceivable. One might even construct a one-predicate basis 
with a suitable psychological predicate, assuming it is clear that 
‘‘bright’’ is a ‘‘non-psychological’’ predicate. 

Supposing now, that we wish to choose a basis for the whole 
scientific language. Which predicates shall we admit? Says 
Carnap, ‘‘If we take the concept ‘observable’ in the wide sense 
explained before, we find two quite different kinds of observable 


predicates, namely physical and psychological ones.’’?® His clas- 
sification follows: 





1. Observable physical predicates of the thing-language are 
attributed to perceived things of any kind or to spatio- 
temporal points ... (Example: ‘‘this thing is brown,’’ ‘‘this 
spatio-temporal point is warm.’’) 

' 2. Observable psychological predicates must be distinguished 
according to two modes of .use: phenomenological or phys- 
icalistic. 
2a. Phenomenological: Such predicates are attributed to 

so-called states of consciousness with a temporal but with- 


17 Carnap, R., ibid., p. 467. 

18Carnap, R., ibid, pp. 470-471. Kaufmann’s point mentioned earlier 
seems inapplicable here, for this dependence is not a begging of the question. 
It need not be incorporated into the formal structure of the scientific language, 
though it determines the choice of terms, etc., in that structure. 

19 Ibid, Vol. 4 (1937), p. 9., itaties the present writer’s. 
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out a spatial reference. (Example: ‘‘My consciousness 
is now in a state of anger,’’ ‘‘I am now .. .,’’ ‘“‘now 
anger,’’ ‘‘. . . remembrance,’’ ‘‘. . . thinking,’’-‘‘. 
perception.’’) 

2b. Physicalistic: Such a predicate is attributed to a person 
as a thing with spatio-temporal determination.* -(Ex- 
ample: ‘‘Charles was angry yesterday at noon,’’ ‘‘I 
(i.e., this person, known as John Brown) have now a 
perception of red.’’) ° 


The first thing that strikes one upon reflection is that this 
classification is not exclusive, since categories 1 and 2b overlap. 
The question is, indeed, precisely how to distinguish between 
physical predicates and psychological predicates with spatial local- 
ization: The definitions here offered (if they are intended as 
definitions) apparently fail to do this. Yet, the assumption that 
there are ‘‘two quite different kinds of observable predicates,’’ 
tacitly accepted at this point, figures importantly in Professor 
Carnap’s later discussion of the merits of these different classes of 
predicates. If the assumption is here unwarranted, then this later 
discussion will take on the réle of an implicit definition of these 
classes. The argument of the present paper will attempt to show 
that this implicit definition is unrelated to the physical-psycho- 
logical distinction altogether. But let us follow in order Professor 
Carnap’s comparison of the three classes of predicates. 

A language with predicates of 2a (observable psychological 
predicates in their phenomenological use) is, for Carnap, ‘‘a purely 
subjective one, suitable for soliloquy only.’’ Now it may be ques- 
tioned whether this judgment is not too quick. A number of 
counter-examples might be given of predicates involving only 
temporal reference, and yet acceptable by any criterion of inter- 
subjectivity. As Reichenbach puts it, 


The abstractum, the complex, may . . . be defined in such a way that it has 
no spatial qualities at all. We... gave examples of abstracts composed of 
physical elements but having no spatial qualities, such as the political state, 
a melody, or the elasticity of a spring. We said that this matter depends 
on a convention, that we may or may not ascribe a spatial position or extent 
to these abstracta, but that usually the nonspatial conception is preferred. 
This is valid as well for the complexes composed of stimuli situated within 
our body. . . . The preference of time in these cases, the decision for a localiza- 
tion of the abstractum in time but not in space, has its origin in the fact 
that the temporal characterization enables us to construct an order among the 
abstracta, by ascribing different time positions to each of them; where as 


20Ibid. Paraphrased from pages 9-10. 
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a spatial characterization leads to the trivial result that they are all within 
our bodies and extended all over it.21 


Predicates 2b, for Carnap, are intersubjectively confirmable 
but only subjectively observable. For example, N1 may succeed 
in confirming such a sentence as ‘‘N1 is now thinking of Vienna,’’ 
but N2 can do so only incompletely. ‘‘It seems to me,’’ says 
Carnap, ‘‘that there is general agreement about the fact that N1 
ean confirm more directly than N2 a sentence concerning N1’s feel- 
ings, thoughts, etc.’’ (p.11). However, this difference, for Carnap, 
is no more than a difference in degree. But, ‘‘this feature of 
predicates of kind 2b is a serious disadvantage and constitutes a 
reason against their choice as primitive predicates of an inter- 
subjective language’ (p. 12). Add to this the fact that, as 
physicalism asserts, they are reducible to predicates of the kind 1, 
and their dispensability as primitive predicates of the whole lan- 
guage of science becomes evident. 

We have already noted the fact that the considerations involved 
in choosing primitive predicates for the scientific language are 
practical and empirical, and, hence, that the distinction among 
predicates is continuous rather than sharp. But, in this specific 
ease what does Professor Carnap mean in speaking of the subjec- 
tivity of predicates of kind 2b? It appears to the writer that it 
might mean two things: Either predicate P is introduced by two 
different reduction sentences or chains, by two different persons A 
and B, or else P is observable for A and is introduced by reduction 
for B. But are not both these subjectivities everyday occurrences 
in scientific inquiry concerning any predicates? A performs one 
test for P and B performs another. Or, A observes P because of 
proximity, let us say, or for any other reason, while B, in predicat- 
ing P of the same individual, must, because of spatial or temporal 
distance, or for some other reason, introduce P by a reduction 
chain. All historical or tensed predicates seem as subjective as 
psychological predicates in this regard. Nor is it clear that a 
recourse to possibility (of objective observation) will distinguish, 
in a way which would satisfy us, between thing-predicates, tensed 
predicates, and psychological predicates. It turns out, then, as we 
remarked above, that, since physical predicates (class 1) and psy- 
chological predicates (class 2b) have not been distinguished in- 
dependently, the later description of their different degrees of 
subjectivity actually constitutes their implicit definition. But, if 
our argument is correct, then the distinction in subjectivity is a 
general distinction applicable to all domains of scientific investiga- 


21 Reichenbach, H., op. cit., p. 235, 236. 
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tion, and unrelated in any special manner to the psychological- 
physical distinction. 

If the argument of this paper is sound, then the various attempts 
cited to distinguish sharply between physical and psychological 
terms must be said to have failed. Does this mean that the correct 
distinction is yet to be found, or does it cast serious doubt on the 
whole enterprise? The conclusion seems warranted, to the present 
writer at least, that the latter is the case, and that the attempt 
at a wholesale distinction between physical and psychological terms 
is futile. If this conclusion is indeed true, then a reconstruction is 
indicated based on a unitary approach to ail scientific terms, and 
leaving the task of working out individual empirical distinctions 
to the progress of empirical inquiry. 


IsRAEL SCHEFFLER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





THE CONFUSION OVER NOMINALISM + 


HERE is a strong emphasis in contemporary philosophy upon 
what is called ‘‘logical analysis.’’ Those who represent this 
emphasis maintain that the days of philosophical systems, schools, 
cults, and parties are over. They say that philosophy has only the 
modest function of clarifying problems. Once this has been done, 
the answers are obvious. The immediate consequence of such pro- 
nouncements, of course, has been a new philosophical party with its 
characteristic emotive phrases and question-begging epithets. 

Yet, as G. E. Moore has pointed out, it is true that many of 
the difficulties and disagreements which appear in the history of 
philosophy are due to the attempt to answer a question before 
discovering precisely what question it is one wishes to answer.’ 
Moore is not committed to the assertion that the answers to clear 
questions are obvious. ; 

The endless controversy over universals illustrates Moore’s 
statement. Philosophers often assume that the problem of uni- 
‘versals involves nothing more than the necessity of choosing be- 
tween realism and nominalism. This basic dichotomy has produced 
series of ambiguous propositions and false propositions. It has 
been claimed that the realistic interpretation of universals is anti- 
scientific, that it is the product of Christian superstition. It has 


1This paper was read before the American Philosophical Association 
(Western Division) at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
May 4, 1950. 

2 Principia Ethica, Preface, p. vii. 
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been asserted that nominalism provides the only available scientific 
interpretation of universals. Some accept or reject nominalism 
because they regard it as indissolubly united with scepticism. 
Others link nominalism with solipsism and one contemporary phil- 
osopher regards nominalism as ‘‘plain materialism.’’? Often nom- 
inalism and realism are so stated that they represent positions 
never maintained by any philosopher. Too much attention has 
been paid to the dispute between realism and nominalism, and too 
little attention to the problems that generated it. And it has been 
assumed, strangely enough, that there must be a single explana- 
tion that applies to all universal concepts. 

What I wish to do in this paper is to expose standard misin- 
terpretations of nominalism. From the time when Plato and 
Aristotle cast gibes at the ‘‘foolish’’ and ‘‘uneducated’’ Antis- 
thenes, it has been difficult for nominalism to get a fair hearing in 
court. If we are to clarify the problem of universals, we must 
refute these misinterpretations. The function of this essay is 
neither to sustain nor refute nominalism. A sine qua non condition 
of either sustaining or refuting nominalism is understanding it. 

Since I do not wish to become a party to a linguistic dispute, 
I shall not confine my description of nominalism to.a mere stipula- 
tion of a meaning. I shall attempt to discover the meaning by 
examining the doctrines of those philosophers traditionally ac- 
knowledged to be nominalists. Just now, I shall give this minimal 
description: Nominalism is the view that universal concepts des- 
ignate resembling particulars and that these particulars resemble 
one another by virtue of their intrinsic, individual natures.- The 
meaning of the doctrine varies with the evidence and the type of 
argument offered in its favor. 

One misinterpretation of nominalism commits it to the view 
that universals are arbitrary marks produced by the mind, that 
universals have no foundation in rerum natura. John Dewey tells 
-us that for nominalists meanings are ‘‘ adventitious and arbitrary.’ * 
A. M. Bease asserts that ‘‘if you reject universals . . . and treat 
abstractions as mere names,’’ then you are a nominalist.* Father 
Bittle claims that for the nominalist ‘‘there is no foundation in the 
things themselves which would justify the intellect in forming 
universal ideas.’’> A. E. Taylor identifies nominalism with the 
view that a universal signifies either ‘‘an arbitrary fiction of my 
mind’’ or ‘‘nothing at all.’’* — 





8 Experience and Nature, p. 184. 

4The Fortunes of Montaigne, Introduction, p. xvii. 
5 Reality and the Mind, p. 237. 

6 Plato: The Man and his Work, p. 133. 
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Let us observe what nominalists actually assert and see if the 
above characterizations can be justified. In the history of western 
philosophy, there are two nominalists, Antisthenes and Roscellinus, 
whose opinions are known to us primarily through their critics. 
It is scarcely feasible, therefore, to attempt to discuss the nom- 
inalism of these two in the absence of primary source material. 
But the evidence presented by Plato and Aristotle does not show 
conclusively that Antisthenes was a radical subjectivist and plu- 
ralist. Aristotle himself reports that Antisthenes allows the pos- 
sibility of comparisons between simple, indivisible things.’ And 
St. Anselm’s angry description of the nominalism of Roscellinus ® 
does not establish what so many historians have assumed, namely, 
that universal concepts are nothing more than vocal emissions. 
What Anselm actually shows is this: Roscellinus believed that 
abstract universal concepts such as ‘‘white’’ and ‘‘black’’ do not 
signify some entity apart from ‘‘white’’ and ‘‘black’’ ‘‘horses’’ 
and ‘‘men.’’ It is reasonable to believe that Roscellinus, in refer- 
ring to vocal emissions, was criticizing the crude, extreme realisms 
of his time, such as that of William of Champeaux. But, in regard 
to both Antisthenes and Roscellinus, the evidence is too meager to 
justify any conclusions concerning nominalism. 

We can now turn to the primary sources that are available 
and see if there is any basis for the comments of Bease, Dewey, 
Bittle, Taylor, and others. William of Ockham says: 

Second substances signify many. For this word ‘‘man’’ does not first signify 


one nature common to all men, as many erring people imagine, but it first 
signifies all particular men.9 


Now Ockham does assert that nothing universal exisis in .any 
manner outside the mind.’® But to deny that universals exist in 
the independent world does not prevent universal concepts from 
designating particulars that do possess objective, independent 
existence. 

Durand, another fourteenth-century nominalist, also denies the 
objective reality of universals, but his basis for this denial is the 
conviction that nothing exists in the external thing except the 
individual or the singular.1_ Hobbes explains that 


one universal name is imposed on many things for their similitude in some 
quality or other accident.12 


7 Metaphysics, 1043 b 23. 

8 De Fide Trin., Ch. 2. 

9 Summa totius logicae, I C 43. 

10 Sent. I, D. 2, qu. 8 Q. 

11 Sent. II, D. 3, qu. 3, 14, Fol. 137r. 
12 Leviathan, Ch. IV. 
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Bishop Berkeley explains that words may become general, 


by being made to stand indiscriminately for all particular ideas, which, from 
a mutual resemblance, belong to the same kind, without the intervention of any 
abstract general idea.18 ‘ 


R. W. Church says: 


The referent of ‘‘colour,’’ we shall find, is the analogqus order of hues... . 
Diverse hues are called by the same name because they resemble each other in 
the sense that they constitute an order.1¢ 


In short, to deny that resemblance denotes a common nature 
is not to deny the reality of determinate resemblances. _To deny 
that universal words designate universal things does not commit 
one to the assertion that linguistic data are sufficient to explain 
the origin and application of universals. The nominalistic tradi- 
tion is not responsible for the view that the problem of universals 
is merely a syntactical question. There is no logical reason, of 
course, why a nominalist could not assert that a linguistic rule 
determines the significatory function of universals. In point of 
fact, however, most nominalists have believed that they speak to 
others in order to express their thoughts and attitudes about entities 
which exist independent of the language they use. 

Another distortive treatment of nominalism is apparent in the 
assumption that nominalism and scepticism are interdependent 
notions. Now if one means by scepticism the theory which denies 
the real, prior, and separate existence of universals, certainly all 
nominalists are sceptics and the converse is true without limitation. 
But this confusing verbal stipulation is not an established con- 
vention. Custom, as indicated by Webster’s Dictionary, has as- 
signed a different meaning to scepticism : ‘‘ Scepticism is the doctrine 
that all knowledge is uncertain.’’ This is the meaning that I shall 
use. 

Jacques Maritain asserts that scepticism is always traceable to 
the old error of nominalism. John Wild, in a recent book, identifies 
nominalism with ‘‘extreme scepticism.’’** In order to dispose of 
this contention, one might simply assert that Durand was a nom- 
inalist and not a sceptic, while Nicolaus of Autrecourt was a sceptic 
and not a nominalist. If these assertions are admitted, we have 
proof of the independence of scepticism and nominalism. Perhaps, 
however, it will be more effective to examine in greater detail what 
philosophers mean when they accuse nominalists of being sceptics. 
It is necessary here to restrict attention to one nominalist, William 
of Ockham. 


18 Minute Philosopher, No. 7. 
14 An Essay on Critical Appreciation, pp. 22, 23. 
15 Introduction to Realistic Philosdphy, p. 449. 
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John Wild claims that Ockham is not, and could not be, an : 
ontological realist in view of the fact that nominalism is the basis ps 
of his scepticism. 
William of Ockham attacked realistic epistemology from a nominalistic point uM 
of view which lies at the root of his sceptical philosophy. . . . Reality is thus . 
dissolved into a chaos of individual entities with no stable causal structure open a 
to our intelligence. Such a philosophy provides no foundation for a realistic C 
metaphysics or philosophy of nature. So Ockham devoted his energies primarily re 
to details of formal logic. At least we can manipulate the symbols and in- - 
tentions of intelligible discourse, though we can never be sure as to what they 
stand for.16 : 
I find it difficult to account for the statement that we can never t 
be sure what symbols stand for. Ockham’s elaborate theory of 
supposition is developed on the basis of the conviction that some- e 


times symbols denote extra-mental things and sometimes they de- a 
note other symbols. It is true that Ockham was concerned with n 
details of formal logic; so were Aristotle and Whitehead. But C 
neither Ockham nor Aristotle nor Whitehead used logic as a sub- e 
stitute for metaphysics. Indeed, as Ernest Moody has pointed a 
out,” one function of Ockham’s logical distinctions was to extricate 
Aristotelian philosophy from its Neo-Platonic web. Thus the doc- 
trine of supposition taught by Ockham is used to restore the Aris- ; 
totelian doctrine of the predicables to its proper status as a logical i 
scheme of classification and to eradicate the Neo-Platonic interpreta- 
tion fostered by Porphyry. Mr. Wild’s statement that Ockham 
dissolves reality into a chaos of individual entities is contradicted 
by Ockham’s belief that reality consists of individual substances 
that are in causal relation to one another. 

Mr. Wild believes that a realistic interpretation of universals 
is an indispensable condition of ontological realism. He presents 
no evidence for this belief, and historical data refute it. Ockham 
says: 








The universal concept expresses or explains, declares, imports, and signifies 
the substances of things, or the essence of things—i.e., their nature, which is 
their substance.18 


No sceptic could speak in this manner. 

There are other bases on which the charge of scepticism has 
been urged against Ockham’s nominalism. Anton C. Pegis points 
to Ockham’s acknowledgment, 


. that in seeing a stone he can be absolutely certain of his seeing, but not : 
of the existence of the stone. In this conclusion Ockham has all but formulated 1 


16 Ibid., pp. 28, 29. 
17 The Logic of William of Ockham. 


18 Summa totius Logicae, I, 17 (as quoted by Boehner, Phil., Traditio, 
1946). 
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the Cartesian closed Cogito as the starting point of evident knowledge; and he 
has just as certainly foreed European thought to prove the existence of an 
actual world of things outside man.19 


Mr. Pegis is suggesting that a necessary condition of avoiding 
scepticism is the conviction that we have indubitable knowledge of 
an independently existing world. This would place H. H. Price, 
C. D. Broad, G. E. Moore, A. O. Lovejoy, and other contemporary 
realists in the camp of scepticism. Most contemporary realists 
would urge that the failure to distinguish between the datum and 
the cognoscendum produces scepticism. Mr. Pegis might have said 
that Ockham is a fallibilist as regards existential statements, but 
this is not scepticism. 

No statement of misinterpretations of nominalism would be 
complete without some reference to Etienne Gilson who, more than 
anyone else, is responsible for the belief so widespread today that 
nominalism and scepticism are internally related. Gilson accuses 
Ockham of substituting a psychological analysis of human knowl- 
edge for a philosophical analysis of reality. Ockham’s scepticism, 
according to Gilson, was 
inevitable and will always occur whenever a philosopher mistakes the empirical 
description of our ways of knowing for a correct description of reality itself. 
. . - Granted that a concept is but a particular sign that stands for several 


individuals, it does not follow that reality is exclusively individual; otherwise, 
how could several individuals be signified by the same sign? 20 


Now it is true that the proposition ‘‘A concept is but a particular 
sign that stands for several individuals’’ does not yield the prop- 
osition ‘‘ Reality is exclusively individual.’’ But Ockham does not 
make this inference. Ockham bases his claim to the individuality 
of reality upon the Aristotelian dictum that individual substances 
are the metaphysical ultimates. This may be a bad answer, but 
it is not ‘‘psychologism.’’ Ockham asserts that the ultimate sub- 
ject of knowledge is the concrete individual whose existence is 
revealed in intuitive sensory cognition. And the fact that one 
substance is numerically distinct from a second substance does not 
produce the nihilism of Gorgias. Things may resemble one an- 
other by virtue of their individual natures, and there is no in- 
compatibility between qualitative resemblance and numerical diver- 
sity. Real, independent resemblances are discovered by the mind. 
The universal concept, which is a construct, signifies several in- 
dividuals by virtue of their existential similarities. There can be 
no doubt that this is Ockham’s considered view. 

Ockham, then, is an ontological realist with respect to partic- 


19 Traditio, ‘‘Concerning William of Ockham,’’ 1944, pp. 478-479. 
20 The Unity of Philosophical Experience, pp. 88, 89. 
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ulars, but not with respect to universals. He is a logical or epis- 
temological realist but he does not believe that logical data are 
psychological in character. 

There are other less prevalent misinterpretations of nominalism 
that I do not have time to consider. For example, John Wild 
identifies nominalism and materialism as well as nominalism and 
scepticism. It is difficult to see how materialism, one of the most 
dogmatic of ontologies, can be linked with scepticism. Independent 
of this internal difficulty, while Hobbes is both a materialist and a 
nominalist, one can scarcely maintain that Ockham, Hume, and 
Church are materialists. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I have not considered in this 
paper the question of whether nominalism is an adequate interpre- 
tation of universal concepts. But I have maintained that criticisms 
of nominalism are ineffective when based upon the assumption that 
scepticism or subjectivism or materialism is internally related to 
nominalism. 

Finally, in regard to the controversy over universals, I should 
like to suggest that we might consider the question in independence 
of commitment to the philosophical schools. This is not a matter 
where party lines should be drawn. We should not assume that a 
philosopher must be either a nominalist or a realist, but not both. 
Perhaps realistic and nominalistic principles are both needed to ex- 
plain the origin and nature of all universals. Certainly we should 
give this hypothesis a trial. 


CAMPBELL CROCKETT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





BOOK NOTES 


Critique of Practical Reason, and Other Writings in Moral Phi- 
losophy. ImMANUEL Kant. Translated and edited with an 
introduction by Lewis White Beck. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1949. xv +370 pp. $5.00. 


This is the third volume in order of appearance in the im- 
portant series of Chicago Editions, which promises so much for 
the maturity of American philosophical instruction through its 
accurate and adequately edited translations of the classics of 
western thought. 

Though the virtues of Professor Beck’s translation will of 
course be tested adequately only through its use in teaching, both 
translation and editorship seem to meet very high standards in- 
deed. The selection of included works is somewhat stronger than 
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in Abbott’s old translation, since it adds the significant essays on 
Perpetual Peace (already available in several versions), ‘‘ What Is 
Enlightenment?’’ and ‘‘What Is Orientation in Thinking?’’ as 
well as the important discussion, from the Metaphysics of Morals, 
of the concept of an end which is also a duty, and the early ‘‘In- 
quiry into the Distinctness of the Principles of Natural Theology 
and Morals.’’ Beck’s translation often achieves a more modern 
pace than Abbott’s by breaking down constructions and composite 
meanings in the interest of conciseness and clarity. No great 
improvements over Abbott were needed in the choice of English 
equivalents, but a few are conspicuous; thus Willkiir is rendered 
as choice (as against Abbott’s more awkward elective will), and 
Triebfeder is translated as incentive (in Abbott as spring). 

The Introduction deserves particular notice for the skill with 
which Beck has compressed into less than fifty pages the salient 
issues in Kant’s ethics, and examined his position carefully in the 
perspective of contemporary ethical discussions. There is a time- 
liness in placing the analysis of Kant’s ethics into the context of 
the anthropological problem raised by modern science, rather than 
beginning with the logical question of the universality and neces- 
sity of judgments. This approach serves to throw light on the 
development of Kant’s theory from the first Critique, through the 
Grundlegung, to the second Critique, without any neglect of his 
essential apriorism. 

Two omissions in Dr. Beck’s otherwise balanced account, how- 
ever, are all the more notable because of this anthropological 
orientation. There is no adequate discussion of the difficult prob- 
lem of the nature of the self in Kant, a question closely related not 
only to that of freedom but also to that of the intuition of a prior: 
principles and of their validity. The bearing of Kant’s later 
doctrine of radical evil upon his ethics is also neglected, a problem 
which Abbott did not overlook, but which may well have been 
postponed here for a later volume on Kant’s philosophy of re- 
ligion. 

Two other points seem to be inconclusively examined in Beck’s 
analysis. The reader is left in some uncertainty as to whether 
or not the categorical imperative can be regarded as having the 
rigor which Kant sought in particular moral situations (compare 


page 22 and page 28). And Beck’s very clear and useful analysis . 


of Kant’s threefold doctrine of freedom yet does not make clear 
that the third meaning, identified by its telic determinism, still 
requires the moral a priori, though it is established that it can 
not be accounted for by natural design. 

Dr. ‘Beck’s skillful use of related ethical traditions to throw 
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light on the strength and weaknesses of Kant’s theory should be 
mentioned in passing. The issues at stake between Kant and the 
British intuitionalists who preceded him, particularly Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson (Kant’s neglect of Butler is noted), and the 
analytic and phenomenological moralists of our own times (par- 
ticularly Ross, Scheler, Hartmann) are basic to ethical theory. 
Though the condensation of so many critical problems and in- 
sights into so small a space makes for concentrated reading, Dr. 
Beck’s exposition will save students of Kant’s ethics much time 
and confusion. 
L. E. L.. 


Les origines de l’analogie philosophique dans les dialogues de 
Platon. Paut Grenet. (Editions Contemporaines.) Paris: 
Boivin & Cie. 1948. 300 pp. 

La religion de Platon. Victor GoLDscHmipt. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1949. xi+158 pp. 200 fr. 


M. Grenet, who is professor of philosophy in the Grand Semi- 
naire of Rouen, has made a scholarly study of the various analogies 
that are scattered through the Platonic dialogues. It was hardly 
necessary to show that most, if not all, of Plato’s reasoning de- 
pends on analogy, but it is useful to have this analyzed in detail. 
The author explains how it was that a device, frequently employed 
in mathematics, poetry, and rhetoric, came to acquire a philo- 
sophical import with Plato. The book supplements earlier studies 
by Couturat, Frutiger, and J. A. Stewart, as well as more recent 
works, such as W. B. Stanford’s Greek Metaphors (Oxford, 1936) 
and P. Louis’s Les métaphores de Platon (Paris, 1945). As dis- 
tinguished from other types of simile, metaphorical and figura- 
tive, analogy is conceived to be a ‘‘resemblance of relations,’’ and 
not a mere ‘‘relation of resemblance.’’ Plato is said to have 
‘*transposed’’ analogy from its uses in other domains of thought | 
to a level of genuinely philosophical inquiry. M. Grenet begins 
with the ‘‘transposition of religious and mythical analogy’’ (Book 
I), goes on to consider the ‘‘transposition of mathematical analogy”’ 
(Book II), and, finally, the ‘‘transposition of artistic imitation”’ 
(Book III). He concludes (Book IV) that pure analogy or com- 
plete identity of relations is Plato’s method of knowledge and 
hence, on his realistic assumptions, a ‘‘law of being’’ as well. 
Nature has a “‘proportional structure.’’ In a fairly plausible 
and suggestive interpretation of the Parmenides (Appendix IV), 
the perplexities concerning similarity and dissimilarity in the first 
part of the dialogue are connected with the dialectical .exercise in 
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the second part through the conception of philosophical analogy as 
‘‘Likeness essentially involved in Unlikeness.’’ 

These two books are indebted to the writings of M. Pierre-Max- 
ime Schuhl, who has for the past decade or two been discussing the 
importance of ‘‘ideal representations’’ in Greek thought and, par- 
_ ticularly, their psychological sources and philosophical validity in 
Plato’s dialogues.1_ M.Schuhl’s influence is apparent in M. Grenet’s 
theory of the uses of analogy in poetry, science, philosophy, and 
theology.” It is apparent, too, although in a different way, in M. 
Goldschmidt’s account of human aspirations (search for the truth, 
desire of the good, love of the beautiful) in terms of ideal repre- 
sentations of the same reality under different aspects. The rela- 
tions of god to man and to the ideal City are considered from one 
side of Plato’s thought in the dialogues that is here (rather dubi- 
ously) described as his ‘‘religion.’’ The cosmology, eschatological 
mythology, and political idealism stem from the theory of the 
Forms, according to M. Goldschmidt, and it is from their sup- 
posedly divine character that the religious value of Plato’s phi- 
losophy is derived. 

D.S. M. 
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1 Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, Essai sur la formation de la pensée grecque and 
Platon et l’art de son temps, reviewed in this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXI (1934), 
pp. 578, 690-691; also his Etudes sur la fabulation platonicienne, reviewed 
in this JourNaL, Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 586-587. 

2‘“Poetic metaphors, scientific theories, philosophical systematizations, 
theological illustrations depend on a similitude between the familiar relations 
that two terms present in human experience and the similar relations pre- 
sented by two terms which in themselves escape us’’ (p. 10). 
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The Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, December 27 to 29, 1950. There will be a 
smoker on Wednesday evening, a tea on Thursday afternoon, a 
banquet with the Presidential address by Arthur E. Murphy on 
Thursday evening, and a business meeting on Friday morning. 
The program is as follows: ’ 
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At the plenary session, papers on the general theme of ‘‘ Recent 
Trends in Philosophy’’ will be read by Grace A. de Laguna 





(speculative philosophy), W. V. Quine (analytical philosophy), It 
and William Frankena (moral philosophy). co 
At each of the remaining sessions, there will be three concurrent be 
symposia. In each case the second symposiast has been able to la 
read the first symposiast’s paper before preparing his own. Gen- 
eral discussion will be opened by the reading of prepared com- 
ment by one or two ‘‘commentators.’’ The general titles of the 
symposia and the names of writers of papers follow. T 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON C 
I. The Modern Distemper of Philosophy (W. P. Montague, 
George Boas, Gilbert Ryle). 
II. The New Rationalism in Ethics (Lucius Garvin, John Rawls). T 
III. Is There Poetic Truth? (P. E. Wheelwright, M. C. Beards- 
ley.) I 
FripaAy MorNnine c 
I. One Hundred Years of Canadian Philosophy (J. A. Irving, R 
C. W. Hendel). . 
II. Universals and Signification (J. H. Randall, C. A. Baylis). 
III. Problems of General System Theory (Ludwig v. Bertalanffy, E 
C. G. Hempel). ( 
Fray AFTERNOON i 


I. Leibniz and the Timaeus (Paul Schrecker, Grace L. Rose). 
II. Philosophers and Ordinary Language (R. *. memes Nor- I 
man Malcolm). 
III. Ego and Equality (Z. N. Cahn, G. R. Negley). 








The Annual Meeting of the Peirce Society will be held at the I 
University of Toronto, December 28, 1950, at 5 p.m., in Room 4, 
University College. ] 
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